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masters, the old English School, the Bar- 
bizon School, are so popular to-day and 
bring such high prices ? Is it because they 
are so much better than those of our own 
living painters? No, emphatically no. 
But they are given far greater publicity. 
They are talked about, written about, 
praised unstintingly, repeatedly repro- 
duced and held up as exemplary. Curi- 
ously enough, these very works, too, which 
bring fabulous amounts when sold, 
brought the artists in their day small com- 
pensation or reward. Rembrandt died in 
poverty and now his paintings are price- 
less — fortunes are paid for them. Is this 
because they are better now than then? 
No, again no. 

Should not we take to heart this lesson ? 
Why should we be blind and regardless of 
the merit of the work of our contemporary 
painters? Why should we let American 
painters starve while we spend our money 
for works by foreign artists long dead — 
works which in many instances are but 
imitations, spurious copies, fakes? Why 
do not more follow the example set by 
Mr. Hearn and Mr. Evans and give their 
patronage to American painters ? 

America has produced great artists, 
who compare favorably with the artists of 
any other age or nation. Of our record 
we may be justly proud, but we should 
not be satisfied until it is said that America 
leads the world in art as well as in com- 
merce, wealth and manufacturing. 

To bring this about, every American 
art lover, whether rich or poor, every 
critic, teacher, lecturer, and writer should 
interest and inform himself concerning the 
work of American artists, feeling that as 
America is his country so American art 
is his art, and that it is to an extent within 
his power to make it the best in the world. 
For it is faith and sympathy that Ameri- 
can artists need as well as money. Sales 
are the outward sign of these inward 
graces. With an appreciative, enthusias- 
tic public, patronage would be assured. 

If any do not believe that American art 
is worthy let them open their eyes and 
look. Why postpone the discovery (which 
is too often the case) until the artists are 
dead? Very truly yours, 

J. B. Fairbanks. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

The Century for October contains an 
article by Harrison S. Morris on the 
Roman Art Exposition of 1911 in which 
he says that America easily leads, Eng- 
land coming next, then Germany, then 
France, far behind, and then the others 
as you please. Of the works of special 
foreign painters, Zuloaga for instance, 
Mr. Morris writes with enthusiasm. A 
figure painting by Childe Hassam entitled 
"A Bowl of Nasturtiums," reproduced in 
color, is used as the frontispiece to this 
magazine. The Scribner's Magazine of 
the same month publishes in "The Field 
of Art" an essay by Mr. Frank Weiten- 
kampf on "The Print — Its Charm and 
Pursuit" ; and can boast an uncommonly 
attractive cover design by Franklin Booth. 
The third and last instalment of the 
"Intimate Letters of Stanford White," 
written to Augustus Saint Gaudens, ap- 
pears in the Architectural Record, which 
otherwise is given over exclusively to a 
consideration of country houses. In the 
School Arts Book for September an in- 
teresting article is found, by Caroline C. 
Wood, on the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls in New York. 

The leading article in the current num- 
ber of the International Studio is on 
Edwin Austin Abbey and is contributed 
by Arthur Hoeber. This is followed by 
an article of note on some recent por- 
traits by Philip A. Laszlo written by 
A. L. Baldry and fully illustrated, a re- 
view of the Turin International Exhi- 
bition of Industrial Art by Alfredo Me- 
lani, and an account of the Japanese 
cloisonne enamel work of to-day by Prof. 
Jiro Harada. Academy Notes, published 
as the bulletin of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, reprints, in its most recent is- 
sue, an account of ancient works of art 
discovered by Mr. Charles L. Freer in 
cities in the interior of China rarely vis- 
ited by Caucasians, which was published 
originally as an interview in the Detroit 
Free Press. Photographs of remarkable 
stone carvings, found in one of the many 
ancient temples at Lung-Men, have been 
lent by Mr. Freer as illustrations and are 
admirably reproduced. 



